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Efficiency i The Hoffman produces a flame which can- 


not be extinguished by condensation drip 
and utilizes 84% of the heat units. In the last analysis this means 
instantaneous hot water dependably and economically provided. 
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TheBurner: The design of the Hoffman 


burner simultaneously deflects 
] . . 
the flame in two directions and protects 


from condensation drip. 


*l.~« lhese are made so as to baffl 
The Coils 


* the fire and in connection with 
baffle plates conserve heat units 


which would otherwise be lost. 


50% Less Parts: “s compared with the 


average heater the Hoff - 


a series ot 








man has just about half the number of working 
parts—-another factor of economy affecting 
price and operation. 


Value: The Hoffman is the best value in the 
clud 








field today. The price does not in 
ude royalties. We control the patents. It 
costs less to operate and m 1intain. 
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ESQ., DETROIT, MICH. ALBERT KAHN, ARCHITECT. 
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- COVNTRY HOVSE ARCHITECTVRE 
~IN THE MIDDLE WEST ~ 


BY PETER B. WICHIT 


Architecture in the Middle West,” 

which appeared in the October issue 
of this magazine a year ago, I took oc 
casion to say, referring to the tllus- 
trations in general: “The indications in 
these examples of a conformity to cer- 
tain principles of construction and 


[* the article on “Country House 


design are prominent and are part ot 
the evidence that in certain respects 
‘stvle’ has grown from a common ex- 
perience. For instance, the greater 
number of the houses are long rather 
than square, as was formerly the case. 
The square country house with a stair 
way in the middle is a thing of the past. 
The long side is now the entrance front. 
The main stairway receives its light from 
one of the ‘fronts’ and not from a sky 
light. It is a distinctive feature both of 
the interior and exterior design. Another 
prevailing feature is that the buildings 
are low, with deep projecting eaves, and 
with low ceilings, compared with those of 
former days, and low roofs.” 

In saying this I was unconsciously ex- 
plaining what is now recognized as the 
“prairie spirit” in architecture—a con- 


comitant of the prairie spirit in land- 
scape treatment which has been recog- 
nized and advocated by one of the de- 
partments of the University of Illinois. 
The State of Illinois, it is true, neither 
dominates nor controls the study of land- 
scape gardening throughout the Middle 
West, which is not all of prairie topog- 
raphy ; but it speaks for its own domain, 
and in so doing has issued from its De- 
partment of Agriculture a tnost remark- 
able pamphlet.* In this it has demon- 
strated the analogy between the land- 
scape treatment appropriate in a prairie 
State and the type of architecture which 
harmonizes with it. 

To quote from the pamphlet by Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Miller: “The Middle 
\West is just beginning to evolve a new 
style of architecture, interior decora- 
tion and landscape gardening in an 
effort to create the perfect home amid the 
prairie States. This improvement is 
‘The Prairie Spirit in Landscape Gardening: 
What the People of Illinois Have Done and Can 
Do Toward Designing and Planting Public and 
Private Grounds for Efficiency and Beauty. By 
Wilhelm Miller, Department of Horticulture, 


Division of Landscape. Extension, University of II- 
linois, College of Agriculture, Urbana, 1915. 
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the fact that one of the 
vreatest which any country or 
natural part of it can have is a‘strong 
national or regional character, especially 
in the homes of the common people. Its 
\Vesternism grows out of the 
striking peculiarity of Middle Western 
scenery, which is the prairie, i. e., flat or 
gently rolling land that was treeless when 
the white man came to Illinois.” 

Now this propa as much 


founded on 


assets 


most 


ganda 1s just 
applicable to any prairie State in the 
Middle West as to Illinois, and can just 
as Well be illustrated in parts of Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Iowa and most of 
the other States up to the foothills of the 
What the University of Ilh- 
nois is doing for landscape art 1s equally 
valuable to the greater part of the ter- 
between the Appalachian chain ot 
and the Mountains 
concerned now mainly with 
, and it is gratifying to know 
that an educational movement is on foot 


the landscape 


Rockies. 


Titory 


mountains Rocky 


harmonize treatment of 


this great area with what the architects 


have been doing in recent years with our 
y and suburban 
The illustrations herewith 

ioped, make this fact more evident 
onvineing. Professor Miller has 
shown a great interest in the work of Sul 
livan, Wright, Griffin and Drummond in 
harmonizing their buildings not only with 
rational land improvement, but with the 


residences. 
given will, 


7 7 


natural forest trees whenever their 
uildings have been designed in connec 


1 


tion with them; and several buildings by 
liam Drummond, of Chicago, are illus 
trated by admirable half-tone engrav- 

s. One of these is Mr. Drummond's 


own residence, of which the owner said: 
secause I love trees I bought this lot 
snuggled my house among them, so 


that three big trees are growing through 
the front porch. I cut a hole in the 
eaves to make room for one.” Of an 


other house he said to Professor Miller: 
‘] purposely repeated the prairie line in 
the roots. The elder in the back yard 
echoes the same note.” 

A view and the ground plan of Mr. 
Drummond’s own house, above referred 
to, are reproduced here in Figs. 3 and 


4. and the vignette in Fig. 2 is from a 
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free-hand sketch of one of his houses, 
With its surroundings, somewhat ideal 
ized. Another of his houses. will be 
found in Fig. 19. This is not altogether 
in the “prairie spirit.” | have therefore 
placed it among illustrations of houses 
of a more picturesque character. It also 
shows how a small house may be made 
attractive with httle outlay of money lt 
is a suburban house with many close 
neighbors, and is built entirely of wood 


refully colored, the eXTeT10!1 Ol the 
story being covered with stucco 
many 


sonable cost among the illustrati 


; 
second 


other houses of rea 


| he fr} are 


of them may be found in Figs. 5, 6 
and 10, wood frame and stucco; 13 and 
14, wood trame and partly stucco; 12 


wood frame, shingle and stucco, and 21, 


all shingle. These demonstrate that good 
design does not depend on cost. In tact, 
in attempt to classif\ ill of these « 
nples ina graded t ding to t 
irtistic qualities, if such a thing wert 
ossible, might result in putting some 
of the most costly ones near the bottom 


lo not purpose to criticise their 


pretensions or their defects. They have 
all been obtained from architects who 
were invited to contribute to this sym- 


posium, and no conditions as to the 


cost, material or stvle of house to be 
represented were imposed, each architect 
being requested to make his own sele 
tion of representative work It is 1m 


posed as to the sty le of architecture 
desired In fact, it is rather the desire 
oO! this Write to ignore stvles 
searching for more important qualities, 
such as titness of the materials 


em- 
ploved, adaptability to site and care ful 
execution 

It has been gratifying to discover that 
in all those comprehended 
under the conventional term “art.” these 
illustrations decided advance 
in October, 1915. 
evident that the 
prairie spirit in architecture, so earnestly 
sought for by Professor Miller, is real- 
ized in many of the examples, and that, 
consequently, this spirit is to be regarded 
evolution in architectural 
which can now be recognized. 


qualities 


show a 
adduced 
strongly 


over those 


It 1s also 


as an design 


Phe sym 
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FIG. 2. THE “PRAIRIE SPIRIT” IN ARCHITECTURE 
From a Sketch by liar 
> +] } ry ] 
hy with nature which every architect 

} ¢ .s ’ “Ped 

should have has been tangibly expressed 
' il numerous instances. the prairie 
spirit is generally reflected in the build- 


ings designed for a prairie environment. 
s Mian which do not shi 


v of those rw it have 


' een designed tor places where the topog- 
. raphy and natural environment are not of 


1 
} 


yrairie character. 


A special illus 


tration will be seen in the picturesque and 

i beautiful house designed by Carl Ik. How- 

ell and J. W. Thomas, |r., of Columbus, 

Ohio, for B. R. Deming ( Fig. 30.) This 

Is not a “prairie” house, according to the 

" rchitect’s description, from which | 

' ote to show the measures taken to 
secure adaptability to location: 

‘In cutting through Fairmont Boule 

ird, a long, narrow strip of ground was 

’ left over This strip is 600 feet long, 

twelve feet wide at the narrowest point, 

and less than fifty feet wide at the 

widest point. On one side is the busy 

boulevard and on the other are the re- 

ji mains of an old stone quarry, which has a 

rook running through it. This brook 

has several small water falls. The 

quarry has been laid out in a naturalistic 

L way by the adjoining neighbors. In de- 


signing this house, our idea was to place 
all the living rooms on the ravine side, 
with the service and used rooms 
next to the boulevard. The stone used 
in this house came out of the excavation.” 


tie ell 


least 
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AND LANDSCAPE TREATMENT. 
n Drummor 


The buildings that give evidence of 
the prairie spirit have been grouped to- 
gether for convenience of reference 
from Fig. 2 to Fig. 18, inclusive. It wall 


be observed that they are all in the 
State of Illinois. This is merely a co- 
incidence sustaining what has been said 
above and was not discovered until after 
all the illustrations had been engraved 
and grouped. 

()f the first ten which follow, and which 
may be regarded as houses with pic- 
turesque treatment, only three are in 
Illinois, one is in Ohio, a hill State, four 
are in Michigan, also a hill State, one is 
in lowa and one in Missouri, rolling 
prairie States. 


Nos. 29 and 31 have dominating hori- 


zontal lines, and are’ suggestive of 
Colonial influence. Both are in Mich- 
igan, in a locality where the natural 


ground is level; still they are largely in 
the prairie spirit. No. 13 has an in- 
dividual character and stands alone as an 
example of purely local influence, a 
rational adaptation to the site and the 
materials that were found upon it. 
Illustrations of what has begun to be 
called the “Chicago school of architec- 
ture” may be seen in Figs. 8 and 9, by 
Von Holst and Fyfe, assisted by Mrs. 
Marion M. Griffin, and in Fig. 11, by 
H. V. Von Holst, assisted by Mrs. 
Griffin. Mrs. Griffin is well known 
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among the Chicago progressives as the 
wife of Walter Burley Griffin, who is 
now building the new capitol of Aus- 
tralia. This so-called school is also rep- 
resented in the house by Charles E. 
White, Jr., in Fig. 11. Fig. 18, by 
Horatio R. Wilson, is an old-fashioned 
frame house designed by him years ago, 
with a new addition shown on the left 
side of the picture. 

The amount of country house building 
within the last two years has been much 
less than formerly. Still, what there is 
has shown progressive tendencies and 
a more careful study of design in houses 
of moderate cost, combined with a more 
rational treatment of ground plans. The 
“parlor” has disappeared entirely, and 
the living room has assumed greater size 
and importance. Doors are disappear 
ing on ground floors when the sleeping 
chambers are on the second story. The 
intimate relations of the family are thus 
more fully expressed in the houses built 
for them. The first floors are closer to 
the ground. Systems for heating all 
parts of a house uniformly are doing 
away with many fireplaces, leaving only 
that about which the whole family 
gathers. Housework is more general in 
families who live in the country or 
suburbs, hence provision for hired help 
is less necessary. Very little more im- 
portance is given to any one room over 
others, and such decoration as may be 
used is generally applied to all rooms. 

Elaboration in “grand” houses seems 
to go to the opposite extreme, but those 
are not the theme of this discourse. 
Americanism is expressing itself in 
houses of the Middle West perhaps more 
than in other localities, and love of the 
country is being revealed through sym- 
pathy with the environment which nature 
has freely bestowed upon us. 

It is hoped that the reader will not 
assume from what has been said that 
the manifestation of a prairie spirit in 
the country house architecture of the 
Middle West is a cult or that its dis- 
covery is a finality; nor is the original 
suggestion that of the writer. Due 
credit has been given to Professor Wil- 
helm Miller, and with him it is one of 
the natural results of his study of land- 
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scape art, horticulture, and arboriculture. 
He perceived the influence of the prairie 
on the design of many buildings, the 
erection of which had come under his 
observation, and he bore witness to it, 
though it was, to an extent, outside of 
the purpose of his publication. 

In all probability, Mr. Drummond is 
the only architect represented in’ my 
present article who has _ intentionally 
allowed his design to be influenced by 
the prairie spirit. The others have done 
sO unconsciously, and that is the best 
evidence of its extensive influence. 

Plenty of evidence can probably be 
found to controvert what I have said, 
and I may be wrong after all. The true 
province of the critic I conceive to be to 
ascertain facts, and to deduce from them 
the underlying principles that have been 
the cause of their manifestation. Such 
a procedure generally leads to the best 
results. It does not establish a rule, 
but rather a precedent that is worth re 


specting. 
Liles 
PANO | 
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FIG. 3. FIRST FLOOR PLAN—OWN HOUSE AT 
RIVER FOREST, ILL. 
William Drummond, Architect. 
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FIG. 5. REAR VIEW AND FIRST FLOOR ! 
PLAN—ST. ELIZABETH’S RECTORY, GLEN 
COE, ILL, RIDDLE & RIDDLE, ARCHITECTS 
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FIG. 7. VIEW AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN—HOUSE 
OF CHARLES A. EWING, ESQ., DECATUR, 
ILL, FREDERICK W. PERKINS, ARCHITECT. 
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FIG, 9 INTERIOR VIEW AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN—HOUSE 
OF ADOLPH MUELLER, ESQ., DECATUR, ILL. VON HOLST 
& FYFE, ARCHITECTS. MARION M,. GRIFFIN, ASSOCIATE. 
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PIG, 3 VIEW AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN— 
HOUSE OF PERCY W. ANDREWS, WILMETTE, 
ILI TALLMADGE & WATSON, ARCHITECTS. 
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FIG. 12. VIEW AND FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR 
PLANS—HOUSE OF C. B. SHOLES, ESQ., RIVER 
FOREST, ILL. HENRY K. HOLSMAN, ARCHITECT. 
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FIG. il. VIEW AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN— 
HOUSE OF CURTIS B. CAMP, ESQ., OAK PARK, 
ILL. CHARLES E. WHITE, JR., ARCHITECT. 
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FIG. -° 33. VIEW AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
HOUSE OF MORTON R. MAVOR, ESO., HIGHLAND 
PARK, ILL. N. MAX DUNNING, ARCHITECT 
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FIG. 15. VIEW AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN—HOUSE OF 
ROBERT MUELLER, ESQ., DECATUR, ILL. H. V. VON 
HOLST, ARCHITECT. MARION M. GRIFFIN, ASSOCIATE, 
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FIG. 17, VIEW AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN—HOUSE AT 
EVANSTON, ILL. BROWN & WALCOTT, ARCHITECTS. 
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FIG. 18. VIEW AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN—HOUSE 
OF H. STILLSON HART, ESQ., BARRINGTON, 
ILL. HORATIO R. WILSON & CO., ARCHITECTS. 
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FIG. 19. VIEW AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN—HOUSE 
OF JOHN A. KLESERT, ESQ., RIVER FOREST, 
ILL. WILLIAM DRUMMOND, ARCHITECT. 
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FIG. 20. VIEW AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN— 
HOUSE OF RALPH WYETH, ESQ., NEWARK, 
OHIO. HOWELL & THOMAS, ARCHITECTS. 
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FIG, 21. VIEW AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN—HOUSE 
OF CHARLES VON WELLER, ESQ., GLENCOE, 
ILL. TALLMADGE & WATSON, ARCHITECTS. 
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FIG. 22. VIEW AND 


SUMMER HOUSE 


WILLIAM H. SCHUCHARDT, 
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FIG, 23. VIEW AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN— 


HOUSE OF ERNEST RECKITT, ESQ., EVANS- 
TON, ILL. E. A. MAYO, ARCHITECT. 
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FIG. 24. VIEW AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN— 
HOUSE OF W. W. MAISH, ESQ., DES MOINES, 
IOWA. FRANK E. WETHERELL, ARCHITECT. 
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FIG. 25. HOUSE OF PROF. WILLIAM H. HOBBS, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Samuel McC. Stanton, Architect. 
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FIG. 2. HOUSE OF DEAN H. M. BATES, ANN ARBOR, MICH 


Samuel McC. Stanton, Architect. 
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PIG. 27. PI BETA PHI SORORITY HOUSE, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Louis Holmes Boynton, Ar 
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FIG. 27a. FIRST FLOOR PLAN—PI BETA PHI SORORITY HOUSE, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
Louis Holmes Boynton, Architect. 
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FIG. 29—VIEW AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN—HOUSE 


OF FORD BALLANTYNE, ESQ., GROSSE POINTE, 
MICH. 








ALBERT H. SPAHR, ARCHITECT. 
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FIG. 30. VIEW AND FLOOR PLANS—HOUSE 
OF B. R DEMING, ESO., CLEVELAND, 
OHIO. HOWELL & THOMAS, ARCHITECTS. 
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HOUSE FOR CHARLES D. BLANEY, ESQ., NEAR SARATOGA, CAL, 
COVNTRY HOVSE ARCHITECTVRE 
, ON THE PACIFIC COAS1 
BY JOHN GALEN HOWARD 
HERE was a time, and not so very tor the most part, without the sort of 


sf long ago at that, when to mention 

California architecture was to evoke 
a vision of the Missions, or the style 
which took its name from them without 
really deriving from them except in some 


more or less superficial details. How 
much the misuse, one might almost say 
the positive abuse, of the noble name has 


had to do with the passing of the fashion 
it would be hard to tell. This, at any 
rate, is not the occasion to estimate it. It 
is enough to say at once that few, if any, 
of the more serious designers of today, 
in this region, would bear with any degree 
of equanimity having their work included 
in that category. The style has been dis- 
credited with the local practitioner, even 
though the Eastern visitor still may wish 
and expect to see the smallest wooden 
bungalow as well as the most pretentious 
plaster palace toe the mark of his idea of 
“Mission.” Here in California we are 
tired, very tired, not of the Missions, but 
of the sort of thing which has so long 
masqueraded in their name. 

May the time never come when archi- 
tects or public are tired of the padres. 
No architect of insight and sympathy 
can stand in the presence of the Missions 
themselves, dilapidated as they now are, 





thrill which is experienced only in the 
presence of the genuine thing. In them 
we feel in touch with realities; realities 
so vital that they have left their impress 
on the very clay of which the structures 
are fashioned, ennobling it to fitness with 
high purpose. It does not occur to us to 
wish the Missions had been built of ma- 
terials noble in themselves——marble, or 
chiseled stone. They would somehow 
lose their quality if their material were 
finer. It is their very nearness to the 
soil which makes their value great, 
their charm so appealing. One of the 
fundamental differences between the old 
work and its latter-day imitations 
that the Missions were naive and unpre- 
tentious structures whose adobe or brick 
and adobe walls and gables and towers 
have the character of their material, and 
suggest no desire to show for more im- 


so 


is 


portant or substantial than they really 
are; while the “Mission style” buildings 
are generally of pasteboard or some 


scarcely less thin and fragile stuff whose 
make-believe is obvious. When they are 
of furred-out lath and plaster, with shad- 
owy reveals to door and window open- 
ings, the effect, factitious as it is, may 


’ 


seem all right for a while, and even a 
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stucco Churrigueresque window or a fan- 
tastically profiled gable may carry itself 
off with some degree of success. But 
when, as in so many instances, It comes 
to fabricating these things of matched 
siding the jig is up. There is no longer 
even the illusion of substance, much less 
of beauty. So the “Mission style” is no 
longer in fashion. 

And yet the old work of the padres 
has set its stamp for good and all upon 
the architecture of the Pacitic Coast. The 
best of the old tradition has passed into 
the blood of the new art. The outer as- 
pect is no longer recognizable as inspired 
(if one may use the word) by Mission 
motives, but the heart of the thing beats 
with something of the old fervor. Some- 
thing of the old soundness and simplicity 
has survived. The architect is again 
working in, or toward, a spirit of sincer- 
ity and absence of pretense. If he can 
only get away from pose and feel just 
natural and, as it were, like a child, in 
his designing, the architect is in the way 
of success nowadays, from his own point 
of view. And his client and his public 
are apt to clasp hands heartily with him 
there. It is, in architecture, much the 
same as with the new painting: ‘Away 
with all this tiresome sophistication ; let’s 
be children once again.” And that is con- 
sistent with the padres’ work. They 
knew no pose; we are making every ef- 
fort to put pose by. There is a differ- 
ence, a terrible difference, to be sure. 
But we can only do the best we can. 

In a sense some of the notable recent 
work has been almost more naive, I think, 
than the Missions themselves, and none 
the worse for that. Of course you have 
to make allowance for the change of point 
of view, of purpose, of program. And 
above all you are not to look for obvious 
resemblance to the Missions in our new 
architecture, whether of general charac- 
ter or of details. It is the spirit, not 
the body, which counts in these matters. 

When one says, “Let’s be childlike and 
simple once again,” it is not intended, by 
any means, to throw symmetry to the 
winds, or, for that matter, good sound 
organic composition. Quite the contrary. 
There is no stickler for symmetry like the 
youthful setter-together of blocks. His 
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first principle of unsophistication is sym- 
metry. And the sort of simplicity which 
runs through most of the telling newer 
work hereabouts is a simplicity of sym- 
etry. Symmetry, that is, of the indi- 
vidual component parts out of which the 
composition as a whole is built up; and 
symmetry the ensemble in the 
sense either of exact repetition with re- 
versal on either side of an axis, or of re 


also of 


posetul aesthetic balance without mathe 
matical exactitude of axial relation. No 
one just now to be looking for 
the wilfully or whimsically picturesque. 
If that sort of effect comes it comes un 
sought, in the way of response to the 
not too anxiously adapted questions of 
the program, rather than as 

tum for its own sake. 


seenls 


a desidera 
(On the other hand, 
| seem to perceive a less immediate and 
thoroughgoing revolt against anything 
savoring of formality, either of arrange 
ment or of behavior, than was in evidence 
some years 
“form” 
wisely the opposite craving. 


ago. Perhaps some taste for 
has been induced by satisfying 
A fine abid- 
ing by the spirit of the law, to say the 
least, is in evidence, as distinguished from 
a punctilous adherence to the letter. 
Here again we see something of the spirit 
of the padres. They were not hide- 
bound traditionalists either. They were, 
so far as they were architects at all, edu- 
cated men who were accustomed to good 
architectural society, cultivated it, and 
observed its customs easily without the 
aid of a book of architectural deportment. 
(One wonders if ever a padre had even so 
much as heard of a Vignole-de-poche. 
Their buildings were successful, it may 
be surmised, largely because they left 
their rules behind and brought along with 
them only their good sense and their 
good taste. Doubtless, of course, they 
evolved their designs with not anything 
like so much conscious effort for ensem- 
ble effect and manipulation of the organic 
elements as any modern architect must be 
excused for putting forth. The uncon- 
scious attitude of the genuine primitive 
is not to be had for the asking by any one 
of our own time who has gone through 
the mill of architectural training. If we 
can get back ever so little to the primitive 
frame of mind, there is so much gained, 
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FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS—HOUSE FOR 
CHARLES D. BLANEY, ESQO., NEAR SARATOGA, 
CAL. WILLIS POLK & CO., ARCHITECTS. 
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and the more the better, providing it iS 
not at the expense of technical integrity 
of construction. 

One of the best signs of the times is 
that no one seems to care any longer for 
the merely pretty thing. The type of 
beauty which is sought is that in which 
long suave lines and broad surfaces play 
the chief part instead of intricate or ap- 
plied detail. Not a few of the best de- 
signs are practi ally devoid of detail used 
for its dwn sake. What detail there is 
is merely the natural working out and 


fitting accentuation of the essential mo-‘ 


tives and organism of the house. And 
this detail, which is of course basic, 1s 
almost sure to be in the best of taste, re- 
strained, quiet, adequate. Add to this 
the care that is now given to the study 
of proportion, the adjustment of voids 
and solids, the perfecting of profile, and 
you have something of the secret of the 
the best work. The late 
pseudo- Mission style on the contrary gave 
little or no attention to these delicate con 
siderations, so essential to all sterling de 
sign, whether plain or enriched, and de 
pended largely, and in fact almost wholly, 
for its effect upon lugged-in motives of 
decoration—an window or a 
mass of. stl ornament. The new 
spirit is to do without non-essentials and 
give thought solely to making the facts 
themselves beautiful. Which of these two 
methods of attack is to be preferred 1s, | 
think, obvious. 

Perhaps, after all, we talk too much, 
because we think so much, of the Mission 
tradition. The connection the 
Spanish regime in California and our own 
is very tenuous. It exists, but it is not 
easy to \nd all our present day 
architects have been trained quite outside 
that tradition. Moreover, the padres 
penetrated scarcely farther north than 
San Francisco, and half the coast, rough- 
ly speaking, lies farther on. The influ 
ence of the south, even granting its vital- 
ity, has not very manifestly made itself 
felt in Oregon and Washington, and 
there is no reason why it should. The 
north has a right to its own point of view 
and it takes it. There it is the “Colo- 
nial,” meaning the English rather than 
the Spanish colonial, feeling which is apt 
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to appear. The streams of thought and 
feeling, as of trade, are rather from the 
than from the south. While there 
are differences, and marked differences, 
to be sure, between southern and north- 
ern California, yet California as a whole 
ditfers more from the whole coast north 
of it than its own two subdivisions differ 
from each other in architectural practice 
and tendency. Nevertheless there is un- 
doubtedly a bond of architectural fellow- 
ship which unites the whole coast and 
sets it off from the country east of the 
Cascades and the Sierra. 

Much of the most interesting domestic 
work, from Seattle to San Diego, is small, 
even very small, and I am inclined to 
think this is true to a greater degree on 
this coast than in the east. California 
has often been called the poor man’s para- 
Perhaps the saying might well be 
extended to the entire Pacific Coast. 
Certainly the multitude of small bunga- 
lows everywhere throughout this section 
would go far toward proving it. Art is 
not a matter of size or cost, and many 
of these tiny homes have genuine claims 
oO importance as works of art out of all 
proportion to their magnitude. Grace, 
lightness, compactness, charm, delicacy 
of treatment, are frequent characteristics 
of them. 

\nd again, the great estate, the palace 
one might call it, is coming to be much 
in evidence. A sufficient number of this 
type has been erected of late years to offer 
a fair field of judgment as to their artistic 
tendencies. For the most part, and in 
fact almost without exception, these 
places are conceived on very severe and 
even monumental lines, as_ befits their 
size, and very often, too, their site. But 
it is noteworthy that even where the ques- 
tion of cost has not been a restraining fac- 
tor, at any rate to the extent it may al- 
ways be assumed to be in the very small 
house, the taste of the time is for plain- 
ness rather than for richness of effect. 
ven extreme severity is to be found in 
many of the most important houses. They 
block well thus against the shimmering 
background of oak or eucalyptus forest. 
For amenity, in such cases, one looks to 
the garden. 

Palace and bungalow, and the field, 
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PERSPECTIVE DRAWING—HOUSE OF MRS. H. S. KIERSTED. 
Lewis P. H rt, Architect 
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TERRACE—HOUSE OF MRS. H. S. KIERSTED. 
Lewis P. Hobart, Architect. 
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GENERAL VIEW—HOUSE OF DR. W. C. CHIDESTER. 
Lewis P. Hobart, Architect 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL—HOUSE OF DR. W. C. CHIDESTER. 
Lewis P. Hobart, Architect. 
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FRONT TERRACE—HOUSE OF H. NEWBY, ESQ., PASA- 
DENA, CAL. MARSTON & VAN PELT, ARCHITECTS. 
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FLOOR PLANS—HOUSE OF H. NEWBY, ESO., PASA- 
DENA, CAL. MARSTON & VAN PELT, ARCHITECTS. 
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MORTIMER FLEISHHACKER, ESQ., 


CAL. GREENE & GREENE, ARCHITECTS. 
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FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS—HOUSE 
OF W. J. MACDONALD, ESQ., PASADENA, 
CAL. REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT. 
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HOUSE OF MRS. ELSA JOCKERS. 
MAYBECK & WHITE, ARCHITE( rs. 
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FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS— 
HOUSE OF THOMAS R. BARD, ESQ., HUE- 
NEME, CAL. MYRON HUNT, ARCHITECT. 


HOUSE OF THOMAS R. BARD, ESQ., HUE- 
NEME, CAL. MYRON HUNT, ARCHITECT. 
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BLOCK PLAN—HOUSE AT CORONADO, CAL. 
WILLIAM TEMPLETON JOHNSON, ARCHITECT. 
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LIVING ROOM—HOUSE AT CORONADO, CAL. 
William Templeton Johnson, Architect. 
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LOGGIA—HOUSE AT CORONADO, CAL, 
William Templeton Johnson, Architect. 
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BLOCK PLAN—HOUSE OF C. L. HIBBARD, ESO., 
SEATTLE, WASH. J Ss. COTE, ARCHITECT. 
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EXTERIOR WALL AND ROOF DETAILS—THE 
PRESIDENT’S HOUSE, STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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ELEVATION ON COURT—THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Louis Christian Mullgardt, Architect 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN—THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE, STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
Louis Christian Mullgardt, Architect. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN—THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE, STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
s Christian Mullgardt, Architect 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN—THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE, STANFORD UNIVERSITY. : 
Louis Christian Mullgardt, Architect. * 
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HOUSE OF CHARLES AMILLO, ESQO., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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perhaps the most fertile of all, which hes 
between, are thus seen to be, in a way, 
of a kind. The impression cannot be 
escaped that there runs through most of 
the house design of this section the sort 
of consistency which is characteristic of 
the evolution of a genuine style of archi- 
tecture. There is great variety of form, 
to be sure. Inspiration is sought in many 
directions. One house suggests Ameri 
can Colonial, another a Spanish hacienda, 
a French Renaissance manoir, or a Tudor 
cottage. But they play the game together 
somehow. The underlying spirit is the 
same. Quiet restraint, directness of ex- 
pression, absence of ornament used for 
its own sake, beauty of effect derived sole- 
ly from the essentials of the program, 
these elements of success they have in 
common. 

There has of late years been a great ad- 
vance in planning the house. There is 
less appearance of torture of the program 
in order to get exact symmetry of outer 
form. There is also less ready accept- 
ance of the perfunctory and stereotyped 
layout, though such planning will always 


Ar 


be much in evidence, I suppose. The 


‘hitect himself is not always to be blamed 
for this. But fresh thought and childlike 
acceptance of the special program, no 
matter where it may lead, go hand in 
hand. The delightful new solution of 
the house plan, with all that this imy 
as to the exterior aspect, comes about by 


Iplies 


reason of the easy and receptive relation 
of the architect’s mind to the client's ré 

quirements. A charming and individual 
client has a right to a charming and indi 
vidual house, and the architect can pro- 
duce the result only by going along with 
his client, instead of imposing some ar- 
bitrarily conceived form upon him. In 
this way unexpected rhythms and appeal- 
ing balances are struck, which seem to 
take a house out of the everyday world 
and make it a part of romance. 

It goes almost without saying that a 
house is never wholly successful, no mat- 
ter how fine it may be in itself, if it does 
not fit its surroundings. Our architects 
are more and more being permitted to 
give, let me say, the most careful study 
to the development of the site. This has 
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not always been the case, and it is only 
within comparatively recent years, in this 
part of the world, that 
alized that the garden 


about a house are 


owners have re- 
and 
as much 


landscape 
a part of the 
design as the walls and The great 
artistic successes have been, I think, with- 
out exception, cases where the designer 
of the house has designed the 
well. The principle involy 
damental and so oby 
to require 


ign of the 


root. 


setting as 
ed here is fun- 
seem 
the 
tting from the 


lude 


ious as not to 
argument. To separate 


landscape se 


1 
aes 


vital 


design of the house is to pre 


success in the ensemble An old Cali- 
fornian once told me of his experience 
of building his country house in the early 
| vs, and of his, and the architect's, sur- 
rise, after the d ngs had been com 
pleted id the contracts let, to find on 
laving the house out on the site that one 
cornet Ss 1 i Feet out of the ground. 
Phat n have been the old wavy of do- 
ge thi ut it son onger.. (one 
Ss ma are ( { ( ples of 
ot 1S ( none the 

( Wo 
The study of the garde Ss an archi 
ectural work in itself is co 1g more into 
ecogmtion too, aside fron relation 
to the house (garden architecture 1s es 
sentially domestic in its appeal. Even 
the cases, few and far between on this 
ist at present, where the form part 
( ublic marks or the sett If Of public 
Idings, they introduce the needed note 
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of amenity, and give the human, personal 
tceuch. How much more valuable are 
they, then, in rounding out and complet 
ing the country house. <A jarring note 
ere kills all the music. 

It is with great sense of satisfaction 
that one recognizes the fine qualities of 
so much of the country house 
today. But one cannot help wondering 
what the next step is to be. Are we al- 
ways going to be satisfied with the pike- 
staff plainness which is so grateful to 
us now?’ Are there not other worlds to 
conquer? I hope we shall never return 

there is surely little danger of our re- 
turning—to cheap lugged-in elaboration, 
to tortured and whimsical forms, to 
stereotyped planning. But, after all, 
architecture is essentially an alliance in 
which painter and sculptor are partners, 
too, and the deepest and highest notes 


work of 


of architectural design cannot be struck 
without their Think of 
] found all about 
the Mediterranean (to whose climate and 
landscape, and perhaps also to whose 
people, this coast is most akin); 

which, ll the restraint 


and quietness which appeal to 


co-operation. 


l@ exquisite work to be 
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while 
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us so deep- 
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place Tor painter 


and 


lv now, vet finds pl: 
We have found a common 


sculptor. too! 
funda- 
the di- 


ground with fine tradition as to 
mentals. It is not difficult to see 
rection in which we shou 
still further progress. Let us give our 
fellows of the allied arts their chance. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE—HOUSE OF OGDEN L. MILLS, ESQ., 
WOODBURY, L. I. JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT. 
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OF OGDEN L. MILLS, ESQO., WOODBURY, L. I. 
John Russell Pope, Architect. 
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N the last analysis, the one element 
which makes of architecture a thing 
apart from mere building, and indeed 

that which differentiates any work of art 
from the product of mere manufacture, is 
love. A work of art is always the em- 
bodiment of the affection of the pro- 
ducer. Almost any work which embodies 
the affectionate effort of the artisan 
is cherished, if only by afew. The merest 
little brass hook w rought with the crude 
but devoted skill of some sixteenth cen- 
tury artisan has an appeal of its own. 
Love is as necessary to the pro- 
duction of the successful house as it is 
to the successful home. Now, this affec- 
tion may be supplied by the owner or 
by the architect, but preferably by 
both. The whole matter is alto- 


gether independent of any question of 
stvle or indeed of any question of appro- 
priateness. 


Some of the most beautiful 
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Howers last only for a day and withstand 
neither picking nor transplanting. Oth- 
ers much less showy, if properly pre- 
served, will last for years. I take it that 
the permanence of a work of art depends 
not only on the skill and affectionate in- 
terest of its creator, but upon its appro- 
priateness. The function of true archi- 
tecture is the production of structures 
appropriate to their use; so it is prac- 
tically axiomatic that architecturally the 
most successful structure is the one 
served by the greatest affection combined 
with the highest degree of true architec- 
tural skill. 

The most desirable thing about the 
country place itself is that it should arouse 
one’s affection—that as years go on, it 
should more and more become a real part 
of one’s life. The selection of a site and 
the building of a house are indeed serious 
matters and not to be entered upon light- 





THI 
ly and without due consideration. Sure 
ly the best of expert advice is desirable 
and the motive behind the undertaking 
should be thoroughly understood by all. 
Some houses are intended solely for en- 
tertaining and for but a casual and tem 
porary but even these may be 
sO designed as to have a personal quality 
and appeal that are infinitely worth while. 
(;ood architecture is within the reach of 
all, not only of the rich and moderately 
well to do; and the poor man’s house may 
take its Pp : work of art by the 
multi-millionaire. 
here are more houses in the country 
with much architecture than there 
are with too little, and a well designed 
doorway in an otherwise barn-like facade 
may produce a composition of the utmost 
distinction. I saw not long ago a little 
where many crudities of design 
were atoned for by the most charming 
little shaded brick-paved garden, which 
had been built almost as a part of the 
house. It developed that it was the mis 
tress of the house who had achieved this 
most delightful effect of moss-grown 
paths within a few weeks by setting the 
bricks flatwise on sand and filling the 
wide joints with loam thickly seeded with 
the specially selected grass seed used by 
the linksmaster for seeding the putting 
greens. 

A few miles outside of Boston there is 
a wonderful institution for the housing 
and education of the blind. Its buildings 
are placed toward the centre of a plot 
of thirty acres of highland abundantly 
wooded with ancient elms and other 
sightly trees, beneath whose branches 
there spreads a delightful view to the 
south beyond the slowly moving Charles. 
A great bell tower dominates the group 
and its sweet toned chimes ring daily in 
delightfu It isa 
joy to see such a place, full of sunshine 
and flowers, and with beauty and comfort 
evident everywhere. The buildings are 
of soft-toned brick with gently contrast- 
ing slate roofs, with cloistered quad- 
rangles with tinkling fountains at the 


resi lence . 


— as @ 


side of that ot the 


too 


house 


harmonies and songs. 


centre of close cropped squares of turf. 
Charming two-story dormitories form the 
sides of hollow squares with broad walks 
through the centre, bordered here and 
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items of 


there with picturesque old trees ; 
interest and thoughtful care everywhere, 
but decoration used with the height of re 
straint and good taste. llere there is a 
charmingly thought out and appropriate 
seal or cartouche indicating tl 

of a particular cottage; 
and cunningly contrived shoe scraper an 
door porter; every architectural detat 
bears evidence to a love of beauty and a 
watchful thoughtfulness on the part of 
But we might have lost the 
Perkins Institute if 
ve had not met its enthusiastic director, 
\Ir. Allen, and learned from him the rea 
son for it all. “All of this beauty,” we 
said, ‘‘and none of the pupils able to see 
it!’ “Yes, but itis well worth while, and 
we built as we did, doing our utmost to 
attain it, for we know that as we, the 
heads and teachers and helpers of the 
Perkins Institute, are uplifted and in 
spired by our surroundings, so we re-act 
upon the spirits of those under our charge 
and inspire them and teach them, too, to 
love the beautiful and Chere 
must certainly be a lesson for owner and 
architect in the Perkins Institute for the 
Blind. If it is worth while that such an 
institution shall be so designed and built 
for the blind, is it not worth while for 
those of us who build for those who have 
eyes, to think seriously what is to be the 
reflex of the home that we build; to plan 
well that the intangible influence of our 
house shall be for happiness, for an ap 
preciation of beauty, and for comfort 
and for peace? Few analyze 
the motives which determine the charac- 
ter of the house which they would have, 
and yet these motives are worthy of deep 
consideration. <A tradition in living is 
as worth while as it is in architecture. 
In architecture all sound development is 
based on tradition; but like as not when 
a man comes to build himself a house he 
imagines himself a king or an ancient 
nobleman and builds himself a castle, only 
to find the play grown dull in his gilded 
mansion and the home for which he really 
craved clean gone. 
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there a quaint 


Its creators. 


great lesson of the 
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It is the architect’s function to interpret 
and express in a house the owner's tradi 
tions and aspirations; but both he and 
the owner should remember that they 
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PLAN OF HOUSE AND GROUNDS OF OGDEN L, MILLS, ESQ., 
WOODBURY, L. I. JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE—HOUSE OF EDWARD 
ESQ., KINGSTON, N. Y. YORK & SAWYER, ARCHITECTS, 


COYKENDAL, 
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hieve the greatest satisfaction when 
ie finished work is exactly appropriate 


to its location and to its use. I have 
scant patience with the average so called 
lenglish haif-timbered house on American 

il or indeed with a Connecticut farm 


house in St. Augustine. An _ Italianate 
ntirely appropriate tor a 


sojourn at playday Newport, 


lila May be ¢ 


few months’ 


ut it must be an unsatisfactory environ- 

nent for the contin lng existence of the 

erage American business man; and it 
] A 


surely is out of place in the hills of Long 
The real reason that there have 
een in the past so many unsatisfactory 
houses 1s because neither owner nor ar- 
chitect have thought very seriously on the 
motive behind the whole undertaking and 


the function which the structure is to 
serve in the vears to come. But we are 
living 1 golden age. Country house 
architecture in the East today has reached 


excellence, due to the 
arrival of a great generation of men well 
trained in architecture and with a splen- 
did affection for their work, and, further, 
to a widely growing appreciation on 
the part of the public of simple good 
taste and of the importance and the pos- 
sibilities of the country home. We have 
made wonderful strides in the architec- 
ture of our country houses. The country 
house today in the East, as it has been 
for generations in England, 1s more 1m- 
portant than the one in The 
building of villas has given way to the 
building of homes. 

There are so many kinds of climate and 
so many historical traditions, to say noth- 
ing of the many groups of races, in the 
different parts of the United States that 
what is right and appropriate in one part 
is altogether wrong in another. The 
noble heritage of American architectural 
tradition which we have in the East ex- 
tends its influence well out into the West- 
ern Reserve and up into Michigan, where 
there are still to be found ancient houses 


high standard of 


town. 


having their own local character, but 
which are indubitably the work of the 
children of the early settlers of New 


York and New England. 

Owing partly to the materials easily 
obtained in the various localities and part- 
ly to the racial influence of the early 
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settlers, there 
in the domestic 


are interesting variations 
architecture of the East, 
where it is a development of our 
\merican, style. Out on the main 
beyond Philadelphia and towards 
(germantown and Chestnut Hill and up 
the White Marsh Valley, ledge rock of a 
pleasing color breaking easily into rough 
ashlar with long horizontal beds is read- 
ily obtained. Fine old examples of early 
which the Chew house 
and the Johnston house are notable, are 
at hand to serve as models, and the Phila- 
‘cts have produced a wealth 
truly American, dignified and home- 
like houses in this medium, having a 
1" entirely their own. To the 
south of Philadelphia are the wonderful 
rick clay deposits of Chester, Wilming- 
and Baltimore, burning to a brick of 
deep cherry red; and here we 
find delightful brick houses in the char- 
ter set by the early settlers of Delaware 
1 Maryland. Throughout New Eng- 
land and Long Island the same thing ap- 
Long Island has practically no 
stone and a very limited supply of brick 
lay, and hence we find here the typical 
10uses in wood. About Boston and New 
Haven, where good brick clay abounds, 
brick architecture still holds its own, while 
through the remainder of New England 
the shingle house is the rule. There is 
no end of rock through the New England 
states and the section is notable for its 
stone walls, but it does not split readily 
along distinct lines of cleavage, and for 
that reason interesting and structurally 
sound stone walls are obtainable only at 
prohibitive expense. There are, there- 
fore, few stone houses among either the 
new or the older homes of New England. 
Here and there throughout the East 
and in rapidly growing numbers on Long 
Island there are to be found the country 
homes of men of vast wealth uninfluenced 
by these controlling conditions. These 
have run the gamut from the 
ieight of bad taste to the acme of perfec- 
tion. They have been handicapped by 
their lack of limitations. The indigen- 
ousness of materials has placed no break 
upon the whim of owner architect 
and neither owners nor architects have 
always been students of what is appro- 
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ENTRANCE FRONT—HOUSE OF 


York & Sawyer, Architects. 
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GARDEN FRONT—HOUSE OF EDWARD COYKENDAL, ESQ., KINGSTON, N. Y. 
York & Sawyer, Architects. 
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BLOCK PLAN—HOUSE OF NATHANIEL r. GUERNSEY, ESQ., 
GREENWICH, CONN. ELECTUS D. LITCHFIEI D, ARCHITECT. 
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ENTRANCE—HOUSE OF NATHANIEL T. GUERNSEY, ESQ., 
GREENWICH, CONN, ELECTUS D. LITCHFIELD, ARCHITECT. 








HALL—HOUSE OF NATHANIEI r GUERNSEY, ESO., 
GREENWICH, CONN, ELECTUS D. LITCHFIELD, ARCHITECT. 
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DINING ROOM—HOUSE OF 
, GREENWICH, 


D. LITCHFIELD, ARCHITECT. 
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FLOOR PLANS—ALTERATIONS AND ADDITION 
FOR HOUSE OF ELLIS Y. BROWN, JR., ESO., DOWN 
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INGTOWN, PA. MELLOR & MEIGS, ARCHITECTS. 
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ENTRANCE—HOUSE OF ELLIS Y. BROWN, JR., ESO., 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA. MELLOR & MEIGS, ARCHITECTS. 
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DETACHED PORCH—ALLONBY, LAVEROCK, WHITEMARSH VALLEY, PA 


Joseph Patterson Sims, of Furness, Evans & Co., Architect. 
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PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR—ALLONBY, LAVEROCK, WHITEMARSH VALLEY, PA. 


Joseph Patterson Sims, of Furness, Evans & Co., Architect. 
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FRONT VIEW AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN—HOUSE OF FRED 
ERICK POPE, ESQ., SCARSDALE, N. Y. PARKER MORSE 
HOOPER AND FRANK C, FARLEY, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS, 





REAR VIEW—HOUSE OF FREDERICK POPE, ESO., 
SCARSDALE, N. Y. PARKER MORSE HOOPER AND 
FRANK C. FARLEY, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS. 
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STAIR HALL—HOUSE OF MRS. LESLIE B. CUTLER, NEEDHAM, MASS. 
Loring & Leland, Architects. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN—HOUSE OF MRS. LESLIE B. CUTLER, NEEDHAM, MASS. 
Loring & Leland, Architects. 
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PLAN OF “STONEACRE”--ESTATE OF F. G. 
HALL, ESQ., EASTERN POINT, GLOUCESTER, 
MASS. BELLOWS & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS. 
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COVERED WAY AND OUTSIDE STAIRWAY IN COURT— 
HOUSE OF F. G. HALL, ESQ., EASTERN POINT, 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. BELLOWS & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS. 
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priate or in good taste. Few have 
stopped in the past to realize the effect 
that their creation was to have on the 
country side, or have had the fine sense 
for what is appropriate which leads to the 
choice of the style harmonizing with and 
developing that which tor generations 
has left its impress on the particular part 
of the country. But a better day is here 
and good taste is now good form. Adam 
and Grinling Gibbons, Wren and Imgo 
Jones, are names to conjure with, while 
Palladio and Bramante are not forgotten. 
rhe spirit of the great Italian and Georg- 
ian architects and of those of France be- 
fore the blossom of their art ran to seed, 
is felt among us; and here in our [astern 
country are de\ eloping wonderful estates 
which hold their own in beauty and ap- 
propriateness with the splendid homes 
of England and the villas of Northern 
Italy. 

I have no quarrel with the architects 
of Chicago who would develop a new 
architecture, for they are without local 
precedent and should have, if any one 
has, the right to make the attempt. But 
it is a vanity of vanities, for while there 
may be something new under the sun in 
architecture, true art is of slow growth; 
and while now and then a genius who, 
like Burbank, may take two plants and 
produce from a union of the two a strange 
and wonderful fruit having some of the 


characteristics of each, he must, like him, 
start with two plants having real lite and 
not with some inert chemical mixture 
which he has compounded. The origin 
of lite in art is almost as intangible as in 
the more material creation. An analysis 
of much of the architecture of our Chi 
cago friends dey elops traces of the mod- 
ern architecture of Germany and of Swe 
den, but the most notable elements are 
utterly unreasonable projections, or lack 
{ projections, and the labored avoidance 
or mistreatment of the elements of classic 
design. The architects of the East are 
more humble in mind, and strive not so 
much to produce a new art as to build 
in the spirit of the twentieth century, on 
the foundations laid by the architectural 
masters of the past. We are, I think, 
settling down to try and do the right 
thing. With few exceptions we 


( 


ho 
longer try to do the theatrical things, but 
the real things. We have entered upon 
an era of good taste. Wall we be patient 
enough to continue there or will the next 
decade see us impatiently rushing on to 
original absurdities? We have tried al- 
most every type and period of foreign 
art and have come back home to the styles 
which flourished among our American 
ancestors. God forbid that we leave 
their conscientious and orderly develop- 
ment for the stvles of China and Japan 


i¢ 
which alone we have left untouched 
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THE WORK OF McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE 





By DONN BARBER 


VERY timely, appropriate, and 
A what must prove to be a valuable 
and much appreciated addition to 
any architectural library, is provided in 
the Vonograph of the Works of McKim, 
Mead and Ihite, covering the work of 
that firm from 1879 to 1915. 
his book is to be published in twenty 
parts (large folio), of which twelve have 
appeared, by the Architectural Book 
Publishing Company of New York. It 
is comprehensive in its scope, admirably 
presented, and furnishes a worthy record 
of achievement that seems to have no 
parallel in the work of any other firm in 
this country. 
Beginning with the Casino at Newport, 
R. 1., finished in 1881, it shows something 
over one hundred and fifty different 
pieces of work, arranged chronologically 
in order of their completion, and covering 
a wide and diversified range of subject, 
style and study. It is manifestly impos- 
sible, within the scope of a review of this 
nature, to comment upon, or to cover any 
considerable number of the works shown. 
It is perhaps as well not to dwell at all 
on the individual works, as they have 
been reviewed and discussed before in 
many places. The numerous plates, to- 
gether with the reproduced measured 
drawings and plans, speak eloquently for 
themselves, and furnish an inspiration 


that is astonishing. One is immediately 
impressed by the enormous volume of 
work it has been this firm’s privilege to 
do, and it is a delight and a satisfaction 
to note the manner in which it has been 
done. 

After an extraordinarily active prac- 
tice, covering a period of something over 
forty years, the work of the firm of Mc- 
Kim, Mead and White is distinguished 
among all American architectural firms, 
at once for its variety, its quality, and for 
its very certain distinctive character. 
The contents of this volume testify, more- 
over, to the very general popular appre- 
ciation this great firm seems to have uni- 
formly enjoyed. Their work has always 
excited particular interest among an un- 
usually large number of people. It has 
had the friendly admiration and approval 
of architects quite as much as, if not more 
than, of the laity, and this homage has in- 
variably been accorded singularly free 
from qualification and envy of any kind. 
Their work has, moreover, been valued 
quite as much by architects whose own 
tendencies of design have been dissimilar 
to theirs, as by artists generally through- 
out the world who have happened to ac- 
cept the same traditions and to have be- 
lieved in the same ideals. 

Messrs. McKim, Mead and White have 
stood pre-eminently and consistently for 
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the use of certain architectural forms and 
for a certain specific intellectual attitude 
toward the fundamental problems otf 
American architecture. They have helped 
signally to establish and to popularize this 
group of architectural forms. Objection 
has at times been taken because, in 
the designing of their buildings, 
they have appeared to attach more 
importance to an assimilated use of cet 
tain historical architectural forms than 
they have to a design frankly dictated by 
the special conditions that 1t would seem 
the particular building should satisty. 
Many of their designs are frankly and 
purposely derived from well known 
French or Italian structures; but in re 
arranging and adapting these models to 
American uses, they have never sought to 
obscure or deny their origin. What ts 
needed first of all in America is a condi 
tion of better and more convincing and 
commensurate architecture; and it must 
be conceded that the individual members 
of this firm, not only in the work under 
their charge, but in their helpful influence 
on the work of others, have done perhaps 
more to help and benefit American archi 
tecture than almost any other firm of this 
generation. 

The buildings of McKim, Mead and 
White have been criticised, of course, in 
certain of their details. What buildings 
havent? It must be admitted, however, 
that the influence of their work has in 
variably produced a powerful and highly 
beneficial effect. American architectural 
history will prove more and more that 
they have been right and convincing in 
most of their arguments. If, for their 
inspiration, they have sought among the 
classics of Europe for their models, it 
cannot be said that their range of selec 
tion has been in any sense narrow, or con- 
fined to any particular country. They 
have chosen broadly from Italy, from 
I‘rance, and from Spain, and even from 
England. They have been borrowers 
and adapters, not so much of certain 
architectural forms as of certain archi- 
tectural effects. Their appropriation of 
type has never been illogical, stupid, 
meaningless, or lifeless. Thev have 
shown themselves, taking their work as 
a whole, to be very generally in 
sympathy with the wonderful spirit of the 
Italian Renaissance. Whatever may have 


been their starting poimt in scheme, 
they seem to have sought persistently, i 
telligently and skilfully, in designing thei 
buildings, to make them tirst of all beau 
tiful, then dignified, wholly worthy ot 
their use, a real ornament to their setting 
and estimable in their expression. The 
work of McKim, Mead and White has 
made simple beauty, in matters archite 
tural, more and more familiar to tl 
\merican public. Whatever else, throu; 
their long and interesting practice, they 
may have tailed to be, they have never 

theless always been true and sympathetu 
artists. 

he merited success of McKim, Mead 
and White has been uniformly obtained 
by means of the invariable and intrinst 
quality possessed by their work. |The 
have from the start of their career been 
inspiring leaders in the contemporary 
architectural development of our coun 
try; primarily because in their point of 
View they have been sagacious, persua 
sively intelligent, always appealing in at 
gument and wholly representative. 

Vheir knowledge of the use and combi 
nation of materials, of color and texture, 
the possibility and perfection of crafts 
manship, and the appropriateness in use, 
of all these things, has stamped theit 
work with an indelible quality of refine 
ment that has been far-reaching in its ef 
fect, inspiring in its influence and an edu 
cation to those who have studied them 

It is impossible to properly and ade 
quately estimate the corrective and help 
ful influence that the work of Mckim 
Mead and White has been having, and will 
continue to have, on the American archi 
tecture as a whole, without studying at 
least some of the more general conditions 
which have prevailed, and are prevailing 
and which have seemed to have a direct 
bearing on what it has been possible to 
accomplish, architecturally speaking, thus 
far in this country. That our modern 
civilizations are fast losing what might 
be termed their artistic individuality must 
be perfectly apparent to any observer. 
IXase, rapidity and facility of communica 
tion and transportation have been grad- 
ually bringing what used to be distant 
nations of the earth very much closer 
together in every way; and what has 
seemed best, or been proven so, in art, 
as in fact in almost everything, has been 
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ly accepted and extended to such 


a marked degree and extent that the stan 


universal 


irds and conventions of present-day life 
ire pretty much the same the world over. 

We find few, if any, real or important 
differences existing today between life 
and conditions in countries even far re 
mote from each other—the strong and 
sure tendeney is toward complete stan 
dardization. Convention ot society, cus 
toms and tastes everywhere are rapidly 
same, barring, of 
course, natural, physical and climatic con 
ditions, though even these influences seem 
to count for Jess and less 


becoming much the 


his leavening 
condition seems bound to go on and 
increase : and it 1s probable that within the 


next century much of what has hitherto 
ven considered the individuality of the 
various nations and their people will have 
practically, if not entirely, disappeared 
[It would seem, therefore, that one of 
the most important things for us to be 
onsidering, architecturally, is what 
might be called the intellectual attitude 
vhich the American architect 1s assuming 
His mental attitude, 
and resulting vision, must necessarily in 
fluence, if not wholly determine, the char 
and value of what he practices. 
lust how big and broad and worthy a 
point of view will come, as a consequence 
of this intellectual attitude, must, of 
course, vary according to the environ 
ment, educational advantages, training 
and travel experienced by the individual. 
When it comes to the application of 
mental conviction to the requirements of 
practice, it would seem, broadly speaking, 
that the modern architect has two ex 
treme choices of procedure open to him: 
he may produce buildings that are an 
adaptation to modern conditions of tradi- 
tional European types of architectural 
forms; or completely ignoring traditional 
forms, he may choose to design buildings 
which represent a free solution of the 
present-day social and economic stand- 
ards based on modern physical needs. 
The artist who begins by accepting tra 
dition almost invariably becomes a slave 
to tradition ; whereas he who ingenuously 
rejects tradition usually becomes the vic- 


tim of his spirit of revolt. A wise and 


toward his work. 


safe course to follow must surely lie 
somewhere between these two extremes. 
It cannot be deemed illogical to hold 
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to traditional forms and methods of de 

sign, 1f in their adaptation they can be 
made to genuinely express a modern need. 
It becomes a practical impossibility, in 
practice, to draw too sharp a contrast be 

tween the past and present in architec 

ture, for architecture, taken as a whole, 1s 
the result of a gradual process of devel- 
opment which has grown along steadily 
with the progress of civilization. Intel- 
lectually and socially, America has never 
become quite independent either of Eu 
rope or of the past. The fact that we hap- 
pen to occupy a separate continent, with 
certain physical characteristics of its own, 
might lead us to assume that we occupy 
an unusual, if not unique 
world. 


a position in the 
But mere physical separation is 
in reality unimportant so long as we have 
failed completely to gain our intellectual 
independence. ©ur development, after 

’ been an echo, as it were, 
ft European intellectual and social habits. 
We have been in the habit of acquiring 


~ 


all, has merely 


from abroad everything of value that we 
have wanted and been able to under- 
stand and appreciate as desirable in ar- 
chitecture, painting and sculpture, just 
as in literature and the drama. 

We should remember that our present 
\merican social and domestic life is in 
no sense revolutionary, even if our 
\merican business methods and indus- 
trial organizations seem to be. It merely 
happens to be the modified and assimil- 
ated reflection through American condi- 
tions of European domestic and_ social 
life. Why then should we not house our 
selves pretty much as Europe houses 
itself? Our unprecedented achievements 
in trade and industry have their possible 
appropriate architectural expression and 
unusual possibility of conception in the 
design of huge warehouses, terminals, 
factories and, of course, primarily, in the 
skyscraper. The structure of such prac- 
tical buildings can properly demand, to- 
day, a wholly original treatment. Classic 
precedents would seem to hinder, rather 
than aid, the architect in such work. In 
the solution of like problems, it might 
be considered, perhaps, as well to dis- 
pense entirely with the usual architec- 
tural stock in trade, if any such abstrac- 
tions were intellectually possible. What 
the design of our American buildings 
needs is not individuality, temperament, 
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originality or freedom of expression, but 
a style that appeals to the aesthetic com- 
mon sense of men. Style means a com 
plete and satisfying union, by some pro- 
cess, of beauty and propriety. 

An owner would seem to have every 
right to stamp upon the building that he 
is paying for the characteristics of his 
personal life and taste, if the building 
were to last for his life time and pass 
on with him. The architect who builds 
seriously, however, can merely recognize 
that the taste and inclination ot the owner 
may either confirm or impair the value 
of his work, and build accordingly. 

lhe architect to be able to use his pro- 
fessional authority to the best advantage, 
besides being thoroughly skilled in the 
technique of his art, must have mastered 
completely the historical styles, and he 
must know their every meaning, if he hon- 
estly desires to give them a new and logi- 
cal expression. He will then be able to 
familiarize the more intelligent American 
public with architectural forms different, 
perhaps, in some respects from those of 
Europe, and to help materially in the 
forming of an American architectural 
tradition, which will be sound and at the 
same time flexible enough to assimilate 
every improvement that appears in 
aesthetic and economic standards. 

Perhaps the most important element to 
be considered in modern architectural 
composition, at present, is the question 
of scale. The wide divergence of opin- 
ion and practice on this subject is almost 
entirely responsible for the restlessness 
in appearance of our modern art. Some 
architects, leaning toward French tradi- 
tions, follow their diminutive dimensions 
too closely; while others, preferring to 
take their inspiration from the larger 
scale of Italy, often swing too far the 
other way. The determination of scale, 


as applied to modern American architec- 
ture, is really one of the most dithcult 
problems we have to solve 

McKim, Mead and White, very early in 
their professional career, seem to have 
hit upon, or discovered, a general scale 
in the buildings that, as time goes on, 1s 
proving more and more to be an answer 
to this most difficult element of composi- 
tion. Examination and study of their 
work show that they have been thor- 
oughly consistent in this matter, and that 
they have modified very little, in the 
forty years of their practice, their early 
convictions on this important subject. 
Their influence in this one thing, if no 
other, will give them a place in history 
that anyone might justly be proud of. 

It is impossible to enumerate, even 
without discussion, the many definite 
tendencies and principles that have be- 
come common practice and that have un- 
consciously been woven into American 
architecture by the examples and proven 
success of this great firm. 

McKim, Mead and White, it should 
be noted, are entitled to the credit 
of having established a tradition that is 
representative and formative. They have 
convinced, and count among their dis 
ciples, a large following among architects 
throughout the country ; many now pr: 
ticing under their own names, who have 
come under the influence of their work 
as younger men in the office, are today 
following in their footsteps, doing work 
of compelling example. To all of these, 
as well as to the profession at large, the 
Monograph of the Works of McKim. 
Mead and White should prove a welcome 
compilation of a valuable work of refer- 
ence, a volume the constant study of 
which will repay, refresh and inspire the 
student and spur him on to better thoughts 
and enorts. 
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From 
Coblentz, where the Mo- 


city of 


An Old selle river flows into the 
Roman Khine, to the city of 
City. Tréves is a part of Eu- 

rope which is off the 

beaten path of the tour- 

st Here one finds towers, battlements 
ind other remains of fortresses, some of 


vhich are of large proportions, in fact, 
much more extensive than the “Castles of 
the Rhine,’ which have been so greatly ex- 
ploited in this part of Germany. Tréves 


an well be termed a Roman city, for it 





is the best examples of Roman archi- 
that can be seen in Europe north 
of the Alps. The most conspicuous of the 
vol f the Roman occupation is locally 
called the Porta Nigra. It was evidently 
one of the entrances to the older city and 
s truly a magnificent illustration of ancient 
irchitecture, equalled by few structures in 
Italy itself 
The gate stands in a commanding posti- 
tion in the business section of the city, 


and by reason of its proportions forms an 
impressive spectacle. It cannot be called a 
“ruin,” any ex- 
tent done to it has been caused by fire and 
its exposure to the weather conditions for 
Apparently an addition 
Porta Nigra after its 
but this addition is 
much inferior to the original in design and 
different that it 
can be easily distinguished from the other. 
The 
ground and extends fully 300 feet from end 
with a width of about 50 feet. As 
photographs show, it consists of a 
i formed the 
portals of the entrance, the arches support- 
superstructure which was probably 
the guard, as is 
its design. The arches are notable for their 
creat thickness, and those at the ends have 


since the only damage of 


centuries. 
the 
construction, 


sO many 
was made to 
original 


is composed of stone, so 


entire edifice rises 150 feet above the 


to end, 
the 
series of massive arches which 
ing a 


oc upied by evident from 


buttresses projecting from the corners. 
The original gate is composed of a brown 
stone. The huge blocks have been deeply 
furrowed by the action of the elements, but 
are not broken, and it can be said that the 
exterior of the Porta Nigra is almost intact. 

About a mile away from this entrance isa 
ruin which, for want of a better name, has 
been locally called the “Kaiser’s Palace.” It 
evidently was used for a palace or a hall 
of assembly, as its design and proportions 
indicate. Although considerable of the top 
of the wall has fallen, as it now stands, its 
height 100 feet. The 
principal portion of the forms a huge 


ranges from 75 to 


ruin 


semi-circle fully 500 feet from end to end. 
At one extremity it is joined to a wall, 
which at present is about a half mile in 
length and thirty feet average height. The 
wall is in excellent condition and is used 


as one of the boundary lines to this portion 
of the city’s park system. 

Judging from the remains, the “Kaiser’s 
Palace” at least four floors. A 
the basement was divided off into 
what were apparently dungeons, as traces 
of the division are distinct and the 
outer wall small windows of the 
design seen in other ruins of Roman places 
of confinement. Unfortunately the front 
such a dilapidated condition that 
been necessary to “patch” it up in 
places, which is much to be regretted, as 
the work has greatly marred the pictur- 
esqueness of the structure. 

Realizing the importance of 
these indications of the ancient 
authorities of Tréves have 
“Kaiser's Palace’ and Porta 
public park system. 

Other remains, which have 


contained 
part of 


walls 
contains 


wall is in 


it has 


preserving 

city, the 
included the 
Nigra in the 


not been 


se- 


cured by the city, are of the Amphitheatre 
or Circus and the Public Bath. The lat- 
ter, situated about a mile from the Porta 


Nigra and near the Moselle river, has been 
excavated over a considerable area. Al- 
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VAULT ON THE SITE OF THE BATH, TREVES 


though the work has been hastily and 
superficially done, enough has been exposed 
to show that here the Romans had one of 
the largest systems of baths yet discovered, 
as well as other buildings. One apparently 
was a public bakery or kitchen, while other 
ruins bear evidence that they formed the 
foundation of a residence of some official. 
The stone slabs composing the floor of the 
bath are in excellent condition, as are also 
the conduits for the water. Separate from 
it are several archways, evidently built to 
support the walls of other buildings, and 
passages extending in numerous directions 
all show that here were several structures 
of importance besides the bath. 

The amphitheatre is on the outskirts of the 
present city. Advantage was taken of a 
natural depression or basin in the ground, 
and the proportions of the walls show 
that they were very” extensive. The 
arena proper covers about two acres, 
but including the dens for the animals, the 
passages for pedestrians around the arena 
and the space allotted for spectators, the 
amphitheatre embraces fully double the 
area of the arena. It was entered through 
two portals, which, though partly obliter- 
ated, are impressive in their proportions, 
The main walls of the portals, composed 
principally of brick, were fully fifty feet in 
height. The center passage, which is wide 
enough for a two-horse team to enter, was 
evidently used for the admission of chariots 
and other vehicles. On each side of the 
passage, but about ten feet higher up, is a 
footway formed in each wall, being reached 
by an incline passage leading from the ex- 
terior of the amphitheatre. 

The footways connected with a broad cir- 
cular walk extending entirely around the 
inside and were used by the spectators to 
reach their seats. Circling the outside ot 


the arena is a large ditch, now partly filled 
in. Arches of brick spanning this at fre- 
quent intervals indicate that it was a cov- 
ered passage. From it passageways lead to 
excavations made in the rock wall that in 
places forms the sides of the amphitheatre 

The writer in examining the arena lo- 
cated ten of these openings, some of which 
are nearly concealed by vegetation \ll 
were capacious enough to hold animals the 
size of a horse, and apparently were util- 
ized to confine wild beasts which entered 
the arena by way of the covered passage 
de scribed. 

\ further idea of the dimensions of this 
amphitheatre may be gained when it is 
stated that some of the retaining walls on 
the sides where there was no rock forma- 
tion are actually over 100 feet high and 
in places where time has made breaches 
‘areful measurements show them to be ten 
feet in thickness through the lower por 
tions. They are extremely well preserved 
Kvidently the entrances to the amphithe- 
atre, which are located nearly opposite each 
other, were elaborately ornamented with 
archways crowning each opening Huge 
masses of masonry projecting from the 
walls are remnants of these arches 

Yes, Tréeves was a second Rome. Lux- 
urious as was the life in the city of Italy, 
Maximin, Constantine and Maxentius had 
courts of equal splendor in this German 





VIEW OF THE PORTA NIGRA, TREVES. 
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city. For over a century the valley of the 
Moselle 
and as elaborate as any which were ever in 
Maximin probably built 
the “Kaiser’s Palace,” as the people term it 


was the site of villas as spacious 
sight of the Tiber. 


today a Structure majestic even in its 


ruins. The home of emperors, it was fin- 


ished and decorated in a manner which can 


be described only by the term “magnificent.” 


The gathering place of the people of fash- 
on were. the aths, as in the Southern 
Rome Not only the senator and centurion, 
it the poet, the artist, the wit—every one 
who s any one—came here at the fashion 
able hours. The baths meant not merely 
aths equal in size and appointment to 


those of Diocletian and Caracalla, but a 
library, a lounging apartment, a 


ador ne d 


gymna- 


with statuary and 


short, the baths formed 


a 
center of 


combat 
were killed by 
ie thousands, while tens of thousands of 


spectator applauded. 


Porta Nigra has not only a fortress, 


peen 


1 1 


but a church and a tomb. Within the walls 
of one of its towers are the bones of a 
human being who allowed himself to be 
incased alive amid the stones so that he 
might die, as he expressed it, “in the odor 
of sanctity.” It was in his memory that 


\rchbishop Poppo in the eleventh century 
The 


with 


changed it into the “Double Church.” 


tower story and gates were covered 
earth, some of the windows in the second 
and third stories changed into doors and 
the faithful had their choice of worshipping 
in the Church of the Virgin and St. Michael 
floor or the Church of St 


above it, honor of the 


on the second 


Simeon named in 





INTERIOR OF THE AMPHITHEATRE, TREVES, 
SHOWING THE APPROACH FROM THE REAR. 
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ANIMAI 
SHOWING PERFECT 


DENS IN rREVES, 


ROMAN ARCHWAYS 


Nigra had 
church existed 
when Napoleon 
} at the head of his army. He 
ordered it restored as a portal. The great 
arches which form the gateway, as shown 
in the 


AMPHITHEATRE, 


Porta 


This double 


Greek monk for whom 
become a tomb 


until the last 
marched by it 


century 


illustration, were not uncovered. 


Day ALLEN WILLE’ 


It is gratifying to feel 
that the people of New 
York are coming to re- 
gard their City Hall as 
a building with a _ per- 

sonality. Long 
nized by architects and 
among the architectural 
city, the 


The New York 
City Hall. 


recog- 
unique 
treasures of this 
City Hall is only now coming into 


critics as 


This is evidenced 
Not only are casual visit- 
more numerous and 
charm, but the 


its own among laymen. 
in many ways. 
ors more and 


sensitive to its 


more 
younger 


generation, the school children, are being 
taught a healthful respect for the City 
Hall and what it embodies in the life of 
the city. 

It is this greater intimacy and respect 
among laymen that is most heartening to 
those charged with the care and upkeep 
of the building. Already there have been 


occasions for active service in shielding it 
from threatened harm—first, at the time of 
the infamous proposal to tear down the City 
Hall in order to make way for a new and 
greater governing plant, and later, when the 
Park was threatened with further encroach- 
ment by new structures. 

Now, it there is again opportu- 
nity for constructive work open to the 
friends of the City Hall. The photographs 
that were reproduced in the June number 
of the Architectural Record portray condi- 


seems, 


tions that are as startling as they are la- 
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mentable. I refer to the very serious de- 
terioration of the marble of the exterior 
walls. The situation is a general one, as 
may be proved even by examination of the 
photographs. It is, ot course, those por- 
tions least fitted to withstand the elements 
that have suffered most—the delicately 
carved mouldings, the balusters, the modil- 
lions, column caps, and bases; but the de- 
terioration is by no means confined to them. 
The broad curve of the cymatium, the 
shafts of balusters, the copings, pedestals, 
cornices—all have been attacked, all have 
suffered irrevocably. Even flat wall sur- 
faces have not escaped. 

The difficulties that have attended the 
renovations which have been going on in 
the interior of the building are readily un- 
derstood. A municipal government whose 
physical requirements have been outgrown 
faster than new accommodations could be 
provided has been literally forced into the 
procedure it has followed; and I have no 
hesitancy in saying that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the results have been surprts- 
ingly good. Now, however, the pressure 
has been relieved. Temporarily, at least, 
we should be able to stop and look about 
us. And, doing so, will it not seem to the 
Mayor and to the President of the Borough 
of Manhattan that this question of the 
preservation of the City Hall’s outer cov 
ering is a civic need amounting to a moral 
obligation? 

[his is not a case where next year will 
do as well as next month. The damage is 
cumulative and delay is negligence. No one 
can say what so severe a winter as the 
last one has cost the City Hall. We do 
know that much is even now irremediably 
damaged and that recourse must be had to 
replacement instead of repair. 

In view of the facts, it is greatly to be 
hoped that steps may be taken before an- 
other winter toward a thorough examina- 
tion by experts, leading to an appropria- 
tion by the city for whatever measures may 
he recommended as best adapted to stop 
further deterioration and to preserve in- 
definitely what is still left of what Henry 
James was willing to call “this divine little 
structure.” 

Cases of this sort, it seems, should be 
subject at least to recommendatory action 
by the Municipal Art Commission. At 


present they have no power of initiative. 
Under such circumstances and in a case 
which is deemed of the nature of an emer- 
gency, one is glad to note the action of the 
New York Chapter of the Institute of Archi 
tects in calling the attention of the city 
authorities to the present situation and 
urging them to inform themselves officially 
as to the conditions. 

American municipalities have for too long 
shown themselves insensitive to architec- 
tural quality in their monuments. Here is 
a golden opportunity for the City of New 


York to prove itself the exception. The 
present cost of the necessary treatment 
should be small. CHartes C. May. 


By this title, and in- 


corporated under the 

The Beaux Arts Board of Regents of the 
Institute of State of New York as a 
Design. school to teach design 


in architecture and als 

sculpture and mural 
painting in their relation to architecture, 
the educational work hitherto conducted by 
the Society of Beaux Arts Architects will 
henceforth be known, the Society having 
voluntarily surrendered the educational 
privileges of its own charter so that a new 
institution (controlled, however, by the 
same principles and persons which had 
carried on its former school work) might 
extend itself into fields broader than those 
proper to a purely architectural association 

The Society of Beaux Arts Architects 
has deeded over to the Beaux Arts Institute 
of Design its building at 126 East Seventy- 
fifth Street, and the latter’ institution 
opened its courses on September 18, which 
will be identical with those hitherto con- 
ducted there by the Society of Beaux Arts 
Architects. 

The department of architecture has asso- 
ciated with itself a committee of the So- 
ciety of Beaux Arts Architects; that of 
sculpture, one of the National Sculpture 
Society; and that of mural painting, one of 
the Society of Mural Painters, for teaching 
these three branches of art 

Circulars of information for these 
courses may be obtained by writing to the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design, 126 East 
Seventy-fifth Street, New York City. 

Lioyp WarreN, Chairman. 
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